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Views Concerning Art 


in Retailing 


Norris A. Brisco 


“I predict that within five years the stores of America will 
consider their art or style expert or art director equal in importance 
to the treasurer, and art will be required in the traning of buyers 
and the sales force in all our progressive retail houses.”—Royat B. 
Farnum, Director, Massachusetts School of Art, Boston 


T was not so long ago that it was 

commonly held in regard to many 
kinds of merchandise that, if an article 
were machined properly and contained 
quality, it approached perfection and 
should be bought by customers. But 
during the past few years customers 
have been changing their attitude as 
to the qualities in articles which cause 
them to buy; so that today appear- 
ance is the recognized quality that 
makes the best appeal to customers. 

Many merchants, as well as many 
manufacturers, have been studying 
carefully the new appeal of appearance. 
The important factors that serve as its 
background are color, line, and design. 
The presence of these factors alone 
does not give the appearance that 
makes the appeal; but it is their harmo- 
nizing so as to give the best interpre- 
tation of what is the accepted standard 
of the present mode. This increased 
emphasis on appearance is termed by 
some “art in retailing.” Customers are 
demanding more color and more beauty 
in the goods that they buy. 

One merchant states that this is the 
age of beauty in retailing. Another 
merchant, being asked to account for 
the introduction of art, says that in the 
economic history of the world we find 
that as soon as considerable time is 
available for leisure and there is con- 
siderable money to spend, attention is 
given to the beautiful things of life; 


and he believes that we have reached 
this stage in our economic develop- 
ment. 

Space will not permit the discussion 
of the reasons why so much attention 
is paid to appearance but it must be 
recognized that it is an important fac- 
tor today. It is hard to say to what ex- 
tent it will be carried, but it is true that 
it is attracting more and more atten- 
tion. The following are the views of 
several prominent manufacturers and 
merchants: 


The head of one of our most progres- 
sive western stores stated recently that 
Henry Ford was checked by art; and 
that, to meet the demands of the new 
critical public from the angle of beau- 
ty, it was necessary to spend approxi- 
mately one hundred million dollars in 
order to bring out an automobile that 
would meet with public approval. An- 
other merchant in the Middle West 
said that approximately ninety-five per 
cent of the merchants today are not 
making a profit or are simply making 
ends meet. He furthermore stated that 
if merchants do not pay attention to 
appearance that competition will drive 
many of them into bankruptcy within 
the next few years. 

Manufacturers are paying more at- 
tention to appearance today than ever 
before. This is especially true in the 
automobile business. Instructions have 
been sent by one of the largest auto- 
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mobile corporations to all salespeople 
that attention must be given especially 
to the appearance of the automobile 
and no attention paid to mechanical 
equipment unless the prospective buyer 
should ask for this information. The 
president of one of our large automo- 
bile manufacturing corporations re- 
cently remarked that they intend in the 
future to have their automobiles in the 
prevailing shades. He further empha- 
sized that it was appearance that sold 
the automobile today. 

The head of a prominent western 
store recently stated that he had given 
instructions to one of his buyers that 
if the latter did not pay attention to 
color, line, and design in his merchan- 
dise it would be necessary to seek a 
new man for the position. The head of 
a large store in Toronto said that in 
future he intends to send his buyers on 
inspection tours to ascertain what 
people consider “right.” In his opinion 
“right” was the prevailing mode as to 
color, line, and design. A successful 
merchandise manager stated that in a 
large part of merchandise there is some 
quality other than price and standard 
of quality that people are calling for 
today and that special quality is ap- 
pearance. The fact must be recognized 
and must be heeded in merchandising 
many kinds of goods. 

The head of a prominent New York 
store said that color will prevail soon in 
the kitchen and the head of a New Eng- 
land store feels that it will not be long 
before color will be found in the bath- 
room. This is the age of color, line, and 
design in retailing. To what extent it 
will be carried no one knows but it is 
time for every merchant to study the 
influence of these factors carefully. 

Art, as applied to harmonizing color, 
line, and design, has during the past 
few years revolutionized window dis- 
play, made interior display an art in it- 
self, made more beautiful our store 


fixtures, converted our advertising il- 
lustrations into examples of art and in- 
troduced beauty in store and in mer- 
chandise in a hundred ways. Art has 
revolutionized our salesmanship. It has 
made many additional demands upon 
the buyer as well as upon the sales- 
person. It is time to analyze and to 
pay heed to them. 

The head of a prominent Canadian 
store recently remarked that the people 
are responsible for the new attention to 
art. He was asked what caused the new 
attitude on the part of the customer. 
He answered that it was education and 
that education is a new power in re- 
tailing. Education has assumed a new 
role with this coming of art in the re- 
tailing field, and it will cost the mer- 
chants dearly who do not pay attention 
to it. In answer to the question, “What 
is meant by education?” a prominent 


merchant answers that it means the | 


seeking and adjusting of ideas. The 
merchants through the educational de- 
partments not only must train their 
people to meet the new demands of the 
public but also must pay more atten- 
tion to assisting their executives in 
gathering and adapting ideas so as to 
make their work more progressive. 

“We discover that she (the customer) is 
searching for style and smartness of line 
in furniture, frocks, or hats and for lively 
or subtle contrast of tone in rugs, fabrics, 
or costumes. She is seeking for harmoni- 
ous color in the furnishings for her home, 
and for gowns and accessories that will go 
together. When “Mrs. Brown” has found 
these in your store, she becomes that val- 
uable asset, the well-satisfied customer 
who will demonstrate your merchandise 
when she wears it or uses it, who will ex- 
tend your influence with word-of-mouth 
advertising, and who will return to your 
establishment with her friends—de finite 
proof that art is a factor in retailing.”— 
Miss Grace CorNELL, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York. 
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Merchandising 


The Present Status of Group Buying 
of Ready-to-Wear 


Sypney M. 


HE practice of group buying of 

women’s ready-to-wear apparel is 
one of the interesting problems now 
confronting us in the field of market- 
ing. That the general trend of buying 
leans toward cooperative action cannot 
be denied. This is an age marked by 
the concentration of industries for the 
purpose of mass production and vol- 
ume buying. Retail institutions have 
long realized the many advantages of 
group buying of staple goods. For the 
past two decades, this movement indi- 
cated real economic progress. 

When it became evident that group 
buying of staple goods was profitable, 
and that it had established itself as an 
integral part of the distribution system, 
there naturally followed an effort to de- 
termine whether this principle of econ- 
omy could be applied to ready-to- 
wear. It was in the summer of 1921 
that this comparatively new method of 
marketing style goods began. After a 
trial of six years, during which time 
many diversified opinions have been 
held by buyers and sellers as to its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, a point has 
finally been reached where one can de- 
termine, to a reasonable extent, its ulti- 
mate effect. 


Group Buying and the Manufacturer. 
—The growth of group buying of 
ready-to-wear, particularly in the past 
two years, has been phenomenal. It is 
evident that this system must have 
numerous marked advantages, other- 
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wise it would not have been so widely 
accepted by retailers. However, the 
large number of its adherents does not 
necessarily indicate that group buying 
has been carried out successfully. It 
is true that thousands of retailers 
throughout the country have voiced 
their approval of it and have cited defi- 
nite instances of how it has improved 
their operations. Nevertheless, they are 
but one of the two groups to be consid- 
ered. The producer must be given care- 
ful consideration. What has group 
buying done for him? One party can- 
not operate independently in any such 
enterprise if ultimate good is to be re- 
alized. Manufacturers and retailers 
must work in cooperation, and be ben- 
efited in proportion to their services 
before a permanent good can be estab- 
lished. 

The pioneers in the group buying of 
ready-to-wear had outlined a system 
which seemed practical for both the 
buyer and the seller. However, at the 
outset, it was the buyer, rather than 
the seller, who realized the more tan- 
gible advantages. The producer was 
confronted with problems of produc- 
tion and distribution which were in 
several ways foreign to his long-estab- 
lished practices. He was faced with a 
new method of competition. Since few, 
at the time, knew of the probable ben- 
efits group buying would bring, the 
producer experimented along with the 
retailer and submitted his merchandise 
to the group meetings. It was not long, 
however, before a majority of the man- 
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ufacturers withdrew from the group 
showings and fostered propaganda with 
the intention of prevailing on their fel- 
low associates to discontinue their ef- 
forts to sell to group organizations. 

Former Evils.—Both parties may be 
censored for the intense antagonism 
which followed between buyer and 
seller. On the one hand, the buyer 
often demanded excessive concessions; 
on the other, the manufacturer disre- 
garded his costs and offered his mer- 
chandise in many instances at prices 
below those at which he could legiti- 
mately operate. At that time, the out- 
standing fault of the group buying sys- 
tem was that price was made the chief 
factor in competition, rather than style, 
patterns, workmanship, and quality. 
Manufacturers, in giving large price 
concessions to group bodies, were con- 
tributing to a general unhealthy condi- 
tion in the trade. The possibility of 
larger volume and big future business 
enticed them. This acted as a boom- 
erang inasmuch as it helped bring on 
the wrong kind of competition. The 
lack of proper cost accounting of manu- 
facturing processes was largely respon- 
sible. Immediate profits were disre- 
garded and the practice of submitting 
“leaders” to group showings was fre- 
quently repeated. This method of “bait 
merchandising” was basically wrong. 
It was a means of further encouraging 
sharp practices in the market. 

Despite the keen opposition shown 
by manufacturers towards the group 
buyers, these transactions contributed 
towards the building up of a better 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems. Manufacturers were forced also 
to acquaint themselves better with 
their own costs of operation. They 
were brought to a realization of the 
fact that they could not survive unless 
they pursued a farsighted policy. The 
retailers, too, were given a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of produc- 


tion and were made to see the difficul- 
ties which this new method of buying 
had brought to the manufacturer. This 
all led to a closer association between 
both parties. A series of meetings be- 
tween trade associations and group 
organizations helped to iron out many 
wrong practices and much constructive 
work was done towards the founding 
of a more profitable means of carrying 
on group buying and the elimination of 
various trade abuses. 

Manufacturing Adjusted to Buyers’ 
Demands.—Today, manufacturers are 
in a better position properly to adjust 
their production problems to fit in with 
the wants of the different groups. 
While there still exists very much the 
same procedure between buyer and 
seller, in the vast majority of cases, the 
seller no longer operates at a loss to 
incur favor of the group buying offices. 
Now that the general types of gar- 
ments demanded by the buyers are well 
known throughout the trade, the pro- 
ducer is better able to produce them 
profitably. In brief, he is simply play- 
ing up to the wants of the group buy- 
ers. 

A typical example of a group pur- 
chase will help describe the manner in 
which the manufacturer is meeting this 
form of marketing. In the group buy- 
ing of dresses at $26, for instance, the 
manufacturer was often asked to in- 
clude style numbers that were for sale 
in his regular line for $29.50. Perhaps 
this practice was not general; fre- 
quently, buyers would ask the manu- 
facturers to make up merchandise spe- 
cifically for a group showing. How- 
ever, in the majority of cases, the buy- 
ers demanded the merchandise that was 
on the manufacturer’s line for a price 
higher than $26. 

In order to operate legitimately and 
make a fair profit, the producer today, 
anticipating the demand for $26 dresses 
at group meetings, makes his plans so 
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as to submit merchandise at $26 on the 
volume basis, rather than to plan mer- 
chandise to sell regularly at $29.50. He 
takes into consideration, before he de- 
signs his dresses, the possible savings 
by operating in quantity, and submits 
his goods at a price at which he can 
make his legitimate profit and still pass 
on fair values to the buyers. He works 
constructively, “building up” rather 
than “cutting down” on his figures. 
This type of planning makes for a far 
better condition than that which ex- 
isted before, a condition that has de- 
veloped as a natural outgrowth of his 
numerous experiences of operating at 
too low a figure. Surely such a pro- 
cedure makes for less substituting and 


less skimping. 


Requisite for Continued Success.— 
Although many manufacturers still 
hold dissenting opinions in regard to 
the successful future of group buying, 
one can safely assert that group buying 
of ready-to-wear is economically sound. 
It will survive if the emphasis is put 
on style rather than on price. Requests 
for price concessions are justified only 
in so far as mass production and mass 
selling result in savings that are equiv- 
alent to the price concession demanded. 


Group buying has a number of out-. 


standing advantages for the retailer. 
Other than that of obtaining merchan- 
dise at a lower price, there are the 
important advantages of the inter- 
change of ideas among the several buy- 
ers comprising the group and the 
institutional publicity that may be 
given the brand name. However, the 
manufacturer is to be considered. The 
future of group buying as an institu- 
tion depends largely upon whether or 
not it contributes to his welfare. Only 
when the retailer realizes this will 
group buying become wholly success- 
ful. 


LEASED DEPARTMENT 
CHAINS 


LTHOUGH the public in general 

is unaware of the wide prevalence 
of department leasing, the practice 
is not a wholly new or recent idea in 
distribution. The majority of the 
medium-sized department stores have 
frequently leased one or more depart- 
ments to other organizations or indi- 
viduals because the departments in 
question were not proving profitable. 
The failure to pay profits may have 
been due to lack of capital, lack of ex- 
perienced buyers, or lack of detailed 
merchandising knowledge with regard 
to those departments. Furthermore, 
there may have been the lack of initia- 
tive to expend either energy or money 
for a correction of the needs indicated. 
Occasionally, the explanation for leas- 
ing lies in the store owner’s desire to 
utilize otherwise unused space. 

During the past few years another 
aspect of department leasing has been 
developing. So-called “syndicate les- 
sees,” who lease similar sections in a 
number of stores, thus establishing 
chains of leased departments, are as- 
suming an important part in the distri- 
bution of certain lines. A Department 
of Commerce study estimates that fully 
one-half of the millinery sold is handled 
through these syndicates. Women’s 
cloak and suit sections have been in 
demand by these organizations and 
more recently shoe departments are in 
for a trial. 

Mr. Paul M. Mazur, an authority 
on department-store organization, ex- 
plains the new movement as arising 
out of the only partially successful at- 
tempt to establish chains of depart- 
ment stores. Differences in commun- 
ity tastes and habits interfere, how- 
ever, and now the smaller and more 
specialized chains of departments are 
coming to the front. 
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“OVER - THE - COUNTER” SELL- 
ING BY MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 

HE recent establishment in Mil- 

waukee of the fifteenth retail store 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company lends 
weight to the contention that mail or- 
der houses are making special efforts 
to secure a patronage that has failed to 
respond to the nonpersonal, catalogue 
form of selling. These retail units are 
widely distributed from Philadelphia to 
Los Angeles and from Milwaukee to 
Dallas. For years department stores 
have been encroaching, supposedly, on 
mail-order store business by engaging 
in by-mail selling; now we have evi- 
dence of mail-order houses definitely 
entering the sphere of over-the-counter 
retailing. 

Efforts are/being made to establish 
the Milwaukee store as a local institu- 
tion with an interest in the growth of 
the city and in the good will of its peo- 
ple. The greater part of the manage- 
ment and personnel is local and this, 
together with much newspaper adver- 
tising and extensive local purchases of 
building and operating supplies, is de- 
signed to promote local interest and 
support. The store is located in an 
outlying district so that the rural pa- 
tronage may be effectively solicited. 
Toward this end, a large parking space 
has been provided which will serve cus- 
tomers without cost or time limit of 
stay. These accommodations are like- 
wise available to city customers who 
may come in their cars to shop. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company is de- 
voting a great amount of effort toward 
convincing the general public that its 
stores are regular department stores. 
It is providing merchandise stocks, 
service, personnel, and layout similar 
to those found in the ordinary depart- 
ment store. Not only will the cata- 
logue merchandise be stocked in quan- 
tities but also many additional items 
especially suited to local needs. Cata- 


logue prices will prevail in the store, 
with a transportation charge from 
source added in the case of heavy arti- 
cles. There will be no delivery of 
small-item purchases although mer- 
chandise too heavy to carry will be 
delivered at a small service fee. Credit 
also will be extended at a small cost to 
the particular purchaser utilizing it. 
The emphasis, as in the case of the 
mail-order division, is still to feature 
low-priced merchandise without sacri- 
ficing quality. 

Montgomery Ward and Company 
has also set up a few department stores. 
It has made a more pretentious effort, 
however, toward setting up demonstra- 
tion stations at some ten different 
points in the country. These “mer- 
chandise exhibits,” as they are called, 
were designed to give people an op- 
portunity to handle the articles they 
saw described in the catalogue. Repre- 
sentative items were stocked. Attend- 
ants in charge, in addition to promoting 
business, were instructed to report on 
the desires and habits of the customers 
so far as they could be ascertained. 
Here was an effort to determine what 
the consumer wants. More recently 
these display stations have been con- 
verted into active retail establishments. 
The plan of operation resembles that 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

Bernard-Hewitt and Company, an- 
other mail-order firm, has opened a 
retail unit in Chicago. It is contem- 
plating the establishment of five more 
such units in various sections of the 
city. Buyers for the mail-order house 
will buy specially for the retail units. 

An interesting fact to note in con- 
nection with this entrance of mail-order 
houses into a new undertaking is the 
apparent lack of opposition on the part 
of local merchants, especially in the 
smaller cities. They feel that their 
own trade areas are thereby broad- 
ened. 


NATIONAL vs. PRIVATE BRANDS 


RANKLIN SIMON AND CO., re- 

cently introduced a “Wendell” 
dress for women to supplement their 
well-known “Bramley” dress for 
misses. This is another instance of the 
trend toward private brands. Retailers 
insure repeat pa- 


are endeavoring to 
tronage by having 
their offerings car- 
ry their own store 
names or names 
closely associated 
with their stores. 
Here there is a 
conflict of interest 
between retailerand 
manufacturer, for 
the latter has also 
found that perma- 
nency and manufac- 
turing economies 
can often best be 
realized by brand- 
ing his merchan- 
dise and advertis- 
ing it nationally. 
The manufacturer 
thereby attempts 
to secure repeat patronage for his 
product, regardless of the store in 
which it may be purchased. On the 
other hand, the retailer wishes to se- 
cure repeat patronage for his institu- 
tion regardless of what manufacturer 
produced the goods he carries. 


Branding of Convenience Goods.— 
In the case of convenience goods, such 
as most groceries, drugs, and hardware, 
the nationally advertised brands seem 
to be in little danger of losing out to 
private brands. Even such an item as 
tooth paste requires that customers be 
continually educated to its regular use 
and that the customer become familiar 
with a standard of quality. The manu- 
facturer with his many outlets and re- 
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sulting ability to advertise widely can 
more cheaply educate than can the 
retailer who must depend largely on 
newspapers which are adapted to trans- 
mitting news better than educational 
matter. It is true that as some cus- 
tomers become well educated in certain 

habits — partly 
through national 
advertising — they 
may find it possible 
to save money by 
purchasing private 
brands that bear 
little advertising 
expense. 

Some large de- 
partment stores and 
some chain stores 
are finding it profit- 
able to sell consid- 
erable quantities of 
b privately branded 
convenience mer- 
chandise—of physi- 
cal properties equal 
to those of more ex- 

mS pensive nationally 
advertised brands. The prestige of the 
store, that has already been created at 
costs charged to previous sales, here 
replaces the prestige of the manufac- 
turer in the minds of those customers 
who have already been educated to the 
regular use of that type of merchan- 
dise. The retailer’s selling effort is 
largely to emphasize price rather than 
to teach how the product may best fill - 
a want. Nor is the retailer’s standard 
of quality likely to be as uniform as 
that of the manufacturer or packer of 
nationally advertised goods. 

It is only a comparatively few retail 
organizations that can have made-to- 
specification goods that will enjoy a 
confidence comparable to that in na- 
tionally advertised brands. And even 
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in these cases, the customers for the 
private brands are those who are both 
educated to regular use of that type of 
merchandise and have a high regard for 
small savings in price. Most custom- 
ers are willing to pay a little more to 
procure such merchandise in the most 
convenient places and to be prompted 
in its regular use. 


Branding of Shopping Goods.—In the 
field of shopping merchandise, including 
most women’s apparel and home furn- 
ishings, the retailer of private brands 
seems to have a stronger position. Here 
the purchasers are mostly women, in- 
terested in style, suitability, assort- 
ments, and price. The brand name is 
a comparatively unimportant factor, al- 
though when other factors are equal it 
may weigh the decision. The customer 
for shopping goods is interested in an 
institution recognized for authenticity 
of style, wealth of assortment, and gen- 
erally reasonableness of price. The 
store, not the brand, is the chief pulling 
power. All the manufacturer can ordi- 
narily hope to do is to create a prestige 
that will color the customer’s reactions 
favorably as she puts her attention on 
styles, prices, and qualities. The priv- 
ate brand can do little more, but since 
it does assist in giving the store insti- 
tutional prestige as a leader in fashion, 
it can compete vigorously with national 
brands. 

Again, style, which is so often the 
primary consideration in buying shop- 
ping goods, is a matter of news. The 
newspaper is read for news; it is read 
for the latest in style. Stores can use 
the newspapers as effectively as can 
the national advertisers, while they 
cannot compete through the magazines, 
the better medium for educational 
propaganda. 


Branding of Specialty Goods.—In the 


field of specialty goods, such as type- 
writers and washing machines, the na- 
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tional brand has comparatively little 
competition. This merchandise is pur- 
chased on the basis of experience with 
the particular article, it is not shopped 
for, its price is a minor consideration, 
and substitutes are not accepted. The 
retailer has not the interest in one spe- 
cific specialty article to give the adver- 
tising emphasis necessary to create the 
required prestige. Again, a great deal 
of this merchandise requires much cap- 
ital and technical skill in production. 
The costs and risks involved call for 
manufacturers who must be assured of 
permanency over a period of years, a 
permanency which national advertis- 
ing, coupled with a good product, can 
best produce. 

It is true some seemingly specialty 
merchandise is sold under private 
brands, but in these instances, it is gen- 
erally sold on a price rather than a 
prestige basis and becomes a shopping 
good that does not detract much from 
the sale of the manufacturer’s branded 
goods of proved reliability. 

The conflict of interest between re- 
tailer and manufacturer then is limited 
largely to convenience and shopping 
merchandise. In the former field, only 
a few retailers’ brands give much com- 
petition and these in very limited dis- 
tricts. It is in the shopping-goods 
field that the private brand seems to be 
having the most success, probably be- 
cause the brand here is not a primary 
factor in gaining consumer patronage. 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTION OF 
FRENCH PATTERNS 


H. MACY AND CO., INC., of 

« New York City, has entered into 

an agreement with a Parisian style 
publication, Les Patrons de Grande Cou- 
ture, whereby an English printing is to 
be made for distribution by Macy’s to 
its own customers. Each issue is to 
contain a paper pattern of a newly cre- 
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ated model by Lanvin or Jenny and 
also sketches in four colors of new 
models by the same couturiers, the 
patterns of whom will be available ex- 
clusively at this department store. The 
first number will be circulated about 
October 15. 

It is said that a few department 
stores in other sections of the country 
are negotiating for the agency of the 
publication and its patterns in their 
respective localities. 

Certain fabrics are to be recom- 
mended for making up the garments 
featured, and the belief is that the over- 
the-counter sales of the cloths will be 
stimulated by the prominence of the 
members of the Parisian haute couture 
sponsoring the monthly patterns. Orig- 
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inally, the French idea in extending 
publication to the United States was 
to increase the sales in America of the 
French fabrics recommended for mak- 
ing the garments. It was pointed out, 
however, that the landing duty on the 
goods might defeat the scheme for a 
widespread distribution and so the 
plan was amended to permit the use of 
American cloths. 

American pattern companies, fearful 
of the effect the plan may have on their 
prestige, are negotiating with well- 
known French couturiers to provide 
them with patterns on an exclusive 
basis with the understanding that the 
models of such patterns will not be 
shown at the seasonal openings of the 
couturiers participating in the plan. 


Publicity 


Customer Contacts and the Sales Manager 


WILLIAM C. WALES 


N many department stores the aver- 
age sale is approximately two dol- 
lars. And the latest figure on net profits 
of the larger department stores as pub- 
lished by the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research was 2.3 per cent of sales. 
The resulting small net profit of four- 
and-a-half cents per average sale of two 
dollars is illuminating. Perhaps the 
greatest lesson it teaches is that an in- 
dividual sale is relatively unimportant. 
A large volume of sales can be reached 
by getting more people into a store to 
purchase once and by converting more 
casual purchasers into regular custom- 
ers. Although it is an obvious truth 
that the customer is of greater import- 
ance than the individual sale, yet many 
stores neglect the cultivation of repeat 
customers because there is no one per- 
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son in authority to watch the many 
points of contact between store and 
public. 

Last May at the Convention of the 
Store Managers’ Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Mr. Homer J. Buckley of Chicago men- 
tioned the experience of an Ohio store 
that made a study of 1000 charge ac- | 
counts. The general manager learned 
that 52 per cent of that group never 
purchased hosiery at his store, 77 per 
cent never bought ready-to-wear there, 
87 per cent did not buy their millinery 
there, 88 per cent did not purchase 
shoes at that store. Assuming that the 
1000 accounts were a reliable cross sec- 
tion of the store’s customers, we can 
form a reliable idea of the store’s prob- 
lem in building permanent or repeat 
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patronage. Of course lack of informa- 
tion does not mean that similar condi- 
tions do not exist in other stores. 


Factors Determining Repeat Pur- 
chasing.—What are the factors that 
render any store’s charge accounts par- 
tially or entirely inactive? What are 
the factors that cause the growth of 
customer good will or on the other 
hand stifle it? In speaking of custom- 
ers, when discussing department stores, 
we are referring particularly to women. 
It is a known fact that the bulk of the 
family purchases are made by women. 
It is estimated that they spend over 80 
per cent of the perhaps $37,000,000,000 
that goes to retailers annually. The 
above question, then, may be rephrased: 
“What. factors cause women to buy 
regularly from a given store?” 


Psychologists are not agreed as to 
the mental differences of the sexes, but 
the layman believes that women are 
more subject to sense impressions than 
men, and that women come to conclu- 
sions quicker. Another recognized 
trait of women in buying is that of 
shopping or comparing values. Hence 
the factors that influence women to- 
ward becoming regular or repeat cus- 
tomers are, first, good values in mer- 
chandise and, second, pleasing con- 
tacts with the store. 


Types of Customer Contacts.—In an- 
alyzing these contacts, we find at least 
twenty ways in which good will may 
be gained or lost. Some fall within the 
jurisdiction of the merchandising 
branch of the organization, some within 
that of the publicity branch, some 
within that of control or finance, and 
some within that of operation or super- 
intendence. 

Consider the hypothetical case of a 
woman who is a recent addition to the 
retail market of any large city. What 
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is her reaction to the contacts she has 
with the stores of the city? She looks 
at newspaper advertisements. What 
does she read there besides the state- 
ments of merchandise values? 

Does she think the claims are exag- 
gerated, untruthful? Does she form a 
good opinion of the store from the lay- 
out and display of the advertisement? 
In short does it leave her thinking well 
of the store? Her name adorns a mail- 
ing list. She receives various pieces 
from the store. Again, there is a test 
of good will. Is it made up attractively 
and in good taste? Is she annoyed at 
finding herself on such a list; or do 
the mailing pieces please her? 

She passes the store, and unconscious- 
ly passes judgment on the appearance 
of the building front, and the window 
displays of merchandise. Will she 
carry away pleasant associations with 
that store’s name merely by seeing the 
window displays? 

When she enters the store, what is 
her first impression? Her senses com- 
pete in their attempts to register. What 
does she see, hear, feel, smell? Does 
she see a dirty floor, unkempt piles of 
merchandise, crowded aisles, a poorly 
lighted room, ugly fixtures? Or are 
her senses reporting pleasing sensa- 
tions? Is her first impression one that 
is helping to build good will? 

She makes the first personal contact. 
Is the floor manager a worthy repre- 
sentative of the store? Do the sales- 
people conduct themselves creditably? 
They are probably the most important 
contacts of all. Do they live up to 
their responsibility? Are they zealous 
in trying to please the casual pur- 
chaser? Are the attendants in the rest 
room, the alteration room, and other 
points of contact doing their bit by ap- 
pearance, manner, and performance of 
duties to leave the customer feeling 
pleased with the store? Are promises 
kept? Or are promises made to get a 


sale, with no idea that they can be ful- 
filled? Sales are often made on the 
floor, and lost in the alteration room, 
because of a salesperson’s unwise 
promise of delivery at an impossible 
date or hour. 

When the merchandise is delivered 
at the home, what responsibility is 
there besides getting the right package 
at the right house on time? Is the pur- 
chaser embarrassed on seeing a shabby, 
dirty truck stop, and a dirty poorly 
dressed boy run across her lawn, yell- 
ing the name of the store at the top 
of his voice? Or are the incidents sur- 
rounding the delivery of merchandise 
more pleasing to her? 

When the new account was opened, 
and the credit department waited on 
her did she have a pleasant interview, 
or was the man a bit patronizing? Is 
her correspondence with this depart- 
ment a source of resentment to her, or 
is she treated as she thinks she should 
be? 

What is the attitude of the adjust- 
ment or complaint department? Do 
these people consider it a good day’s 
work when they have out-talked or 
persuaded to their views a large per 
cent of their callers? Because a few 
people are unreasonable in seeking ad- 
justments, does this department work 
on the principle that all complaints are 
unreasonable? Is their attitude “the 
customer is never right”? 


A Salesmanager to Promote Good 
Will.—All of these contacts which the 
casual purchaser makes with the store 
have an influence in making her a re- 
peat or permanent customer. There is 
a law of feeling tone in psychology, 
which states that “impressions accom- 
panied by pleasant associations are 
more lasting.” If every one of these 
many contacts that a purchaser makes 
could be a pleasant contact, much 
would be done toward lessening the 
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COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


number of inactive accounts on the 
store’s books. 

The feeling is gaining ground that 
in a large retail organization there is 
need for a single person to control the 
good-will angles of these contacts, even 
though the operation be in different 
parts of the organization. A person 
who becomes absorbed in the effort of 
making his department operate at a low 
expense or a high degree of measurable 
efficiency, may easily overlook the 
good-will angle. So in the case of the 
various departments mentioned above 
the salesmanager can coordinate the 
work of the entire store in respect to 
creation of good will, having authority 
and responsibility not possible in the 
present method of service shopping. 


COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


HOPPING News publications, de- 
voted exclusively to carrying ad- 
vertisments for the group of stores di- 
rectly interested in their promotion, 
have been in use for several years. 
They are found, it is said, in Seattle, 
Boston, Detroit, Long Beach, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Dayton, and 
other cities. The plan has been, gen- 
erally, to allot certain space to each of 
the stores, publish weekly or biweekly, 
and distribute by carrier throughout 
the trade area. Such publication has 
tended to elevate the type of advertis- 
ing. In Boston, for instance, the stores 
advertising have agreed to rules and 
regulations that automatically make 
the copy accurate and truthful, every 
statement in the bulletin being re- 
viewed by the management of every 
other store. Codes, standards, and 
principles of advertising ethics are thus 
emphasized; these have often been 
lacking in the past. 
In some cities the promoters have 
worked in complete harmony with the 
local newspapers, while in other places 


their activities have led to continued 
strife. While the sponsors of the Shop- 
ping News movement insist that their 
publications are intended merely to 
supplement newspaper advertising, 
newspapers are contending that adver- 
tising copy for them will eventually fall 
off and that the movement, therefore, 
represents an invasion of their legiti- 
mate field. Furthermore, they agree 
that strong newspapers are a necessity 
in great urban areas, that depriving 
them of revenue naturally weakens 
them; hence, they point out the possi- 
bility of a social loss. 

Although, as already indicated, this 
exclusively advertising medium is not 
a recent innovation, the whole question 
of its feasibility has again come to the 
front in the present controversy be- 
tween Dayton newspapers and mer- 
chants of that city, who have just 
launched a Shopping News. So intense 
is the newspapers’ resentment that 
three prominent dailies have closed 
their advertising columns to the dozen 
or more merchants supporting the 
Shopping News. Incidentally, the 
stores are expanding in the use of other 
media, such as billboards, posters, and 
nearby country newspapers. 

The Dayton papers have sought to 
prevent circulation of the Shopping 
News by invoking a practically obso- 
lete ordinance regarding the distribu- 
tion of handbills and other like matter 
by carrier. The merchants, however, 
have secured a Federal Court injunction 
which will prevent interference with 
the distribution of their bulletins at 
least until November, when the case 
comes to regular trial. 

The Dayton situation is being 
watched with considerable interest as 
the course of events and the outcome of 
the difficulties faced there may be a 
strong factor in determining the status 
of such cooperative papers in other 
cities. 
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ARE STYLE SHOWS PASSE? 


OR a considerable period of time 

the so-called style shows have 
been in good standing as excellent pub- 
licity aids to sales promotion. Comes 
now the Women’s Wear Daily with a 
nation-wide symposium designed to 
raise some doubt as to the apparently 
accepted value of the practice. 

“In retail merchandising there has 
been the tendency in the past decade to 
question the efficacy of plans and meth- 
ods that have long been accepted as 
standard procedure by the leaders of 
the craft. Now the style show 
is in for much questioning by mer- 
chants and managers of retail institu- 
tions. While there is no concrete mass 
of evidence to justify the belief that the 
style show is passé as a sales and pres- 
tige builder, there is not the general 
enthusiasm for its retention and exten- 
sion that was manifest in the reports 
given public utterance when it was in- 
troduced in the retail store.” 

The discussion has arisen out of the 
recent denunciation by a buyer in 
Washington, D. C., who classified the 
style show as being ineffective, pro- 
ductive only of wear and tear on stock, 
and demoralizing to the departments 
generally. A quest for further opinions 
has brought to light expressions of 
which the following is a résumé: 


Arguments for: 
1. Incite public discussion and increase store 
prestige as a fashion center 
2. Increase sales, especially in high-priced 
merchandise 
3. Educate employees in style consciousness 


Arguments against: 

1. Women already have so much style in- 
formation from other sources 

2. Most of audience is merely curious and 
seeking amusement 

3. Excite the salesforce and impair its effi- 
ciency 

4. Often necessary to take severe mark- 
downs on merchandise exhibited 


COTTON INDUSTRY WORKING 
OUT ITS DIFFICULTIES 


HE poor trade conditions that the 

cotton-goods manufacturers have 
had to face for some years past are 
gradually being alleviated. A portion 
of the improvement may be attributed 
to the natural trend of events but much 
of it must be credited to the very defi- 
nite efforts being made from time to 
time to aid in furthering the demand 
for cotton goods. In many of the cot- 
ton manufacturing regions, campaigns 
have been staged for popularizing the 
wear of cotton products. Whether or 
not the appeal for women to discard 
the silk hose and intimate wear in 
favor of cotton articles has achieved 
much has not been announced. 

One of the more recent attempts to 
aid the industry is evident in the effort 
of the cloth manufacturers to popular- 
ize gingham as dress material through- 
out the country. Gingham producers, 
through an advertising agency, are 
promoting the establishment of Ging- 
ham Girl Clubs, the members of which 
are to receive a 10-per-cent discount 
on all gingham bought from any of 
the stores cooperating in the plan. It 
is said that 50 representative stores 
have already agreed to participate in 
this move. In addition to stimulating 
sales the project is also intended as a 
tie-up with the motion picture, “Ging- 
ham Girl,” to be presented by the Film 
Booking Office this fall. 

A Los Angeles manufacturer of chil- 
dren’s and juniors’ dresses has intro- 
duced the well-known rag puppy as a 
toy to match the dresses sold by the 
concern. The “Poochiepet,” or “Ging- 
ham Dog,” is made up of fabrics that 
repeat the prints used in the dresses. 

According to a recent issue of the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
the fine cotton-goods manufacturers of 
New Bedford are contemplating the 
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establishment of a selling pool to en- 
hance prices for their products. 
Whether the plan will merely involve 
cooperating closely on prices and quo- 
tations or whether it involves the use 
of a central selling agency remains to 
be decided. 

The National Government is making 
an effort to lend aid to the industry. 
A new unit has just been set up in the 
Department of Commerce, which is in- 
tended primarily to investigate new 
uses for raw and manufactured cotton. 
A statement by the new unit says in 
part: “The large supply of raw mate- 
rials, the relatively small demand for 
cotton manufactures, and numerous 
other difficulties have brought about a 
situation in the raw cotton and cotton- 
textile industries where it is impera- 
tive that present uses be extended 
and new ones developed... .” 


“SHOP-EARLY” PLAN UNDER 
FIRE 


Discussions concerning the efficacy 
and feasibility of the Christmas “shop- 
early” movements are again in the 
fore. Some retailers are convinced that 
such campaigns are productive of 
more harm than good, both for patron 
and store, while others uphold the plan 
with much fervor. The Women’s Wear 
Daily has been securing some expres- 
sions of opinion from various sections 
of the country. A summarization fol- 
lows: 


Advantages : 

1. Enables store to observe its ordinary serv- 
ice standards 

2. Increases the volume of goods soid at the 
regular mark-up 

3. Decreases bad-weather hazards 

4. Lightens task of salespeople and makes 


shopping more comfortable for the cus- 
tomer. 
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5. Supplies training period that will allow the It should be noted that arguments 
selling force to take better care of last- against the plan are largely contingent. 
minute rush Customers might not hesitate to buy 

6. Distributes burden for post-office and ex- early if they had assurance that prices 
press companies would not be reduced radically before 

Christmas. This may also be the ex- 

Disadvantages: planation for the extensive shopping 

a instead of buying during the early part 

1. Many expect last-week bargain prices and GF the season. Convincing the public 

therefore do not buy earlier anyway ate 5 
that similar goods will not be placed 

2. Many merely shop and do not buy until on the counters at last-minute sales 
the usual time near Christmas prices will do much to wipe out the 

3. The sales volume of staples is unfavorably apparent objections to the “shop-early” 
affected movement. 

Control 
The Importance of the Weak Department 
N. C. RATNER 


NIVERSITIES have given cre- 

dence to the fact that retailing 
has been graduated into the ranks of 
the professions. Departments and 
courses in retailing have been estab- 
lished by not a few universities, and 
are new departures in the attempt to 
intellectualize business. And this pro- 
fessional dignity is not without sub- 
stantial reason. 

The merchant whose business had 
once depended upon his versatile abil- 
ities, who at the same time was buyer, 
salesman, advertiser, and manager, who 
intimately fondled each item of mer- 
chandise as it left his shop, now occu- 
pies the head of the directors’ table, 
and high-priced executives, each a spe- 
cialist, have taken his place. 

As the result of specialization, and 
large-scale enterprise, a knowledge of 
retail practice has been perfected which 
is the substance of a new study. The 
solution to a problem in retailing has 
become a matter of principle. The 
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student of retailing now studies prin- 
ciples. 

There is probably no greater oppor- 
tunity for applying, professionally, our 
knowledge of the principles of retailing 
than in the study of the “weak” de- 
partment. So long as a particular de- 
partment is profitable, the attempt is 
rarely made to discover whether oper- 
ations are as profitable as they might 
be. But should the profit percentage ap- 
pear in red, then we may expect that 
there will arise the need for something 
to be done. 

At present a conference is called, in 
especially difficult cases the depart- 
ment leased, or a consultant employed. 
But the business of consulting is noto- 
riously unprofitable, and as store exec- 
utives become more conscious of the 
possibilities of the scientific mind in 
the store, they will regularly employ 
the services of one whose function will 
be to diagnose and then administer the 
proper remedy. Call him research di- 
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rector, industrial engineer, staff work- 
er, or what you will. 

There appears on the organization 
charts of several large department 
stores a place for just such an individ- 
ual. His functions, however, are as 
yet rather indefinite. There are other 
stores which have associated them- 
selves into groups for the benefits to 
be derived from research and exchange 
of experiences. Although considerable 
good has been accomplished in ac- 
quainting the store family with the 
subjects of research, standardization, 
and efficiency, methods of study are 
still experimental. 

The individual having this responsi- 
bility, the job of weeding out the weak 
items in the store directory, of analyz- 
ing their difficulties and suggesting the 
appropriate cure, must depend upon 
methods of his own making until such 
time as this new wrinkle in store man- 
agement is properly aged. The weak 
department grows more important. 


Finding Out What Is Wrong.— 
Stores exchanging comparative mer- 
chandising and operating statistics are 
in an ideal position to discover in their 
own organizations those departments 
whch show results below the average. 
Based on the experiences of the stores 
reporting, it is possible to strike an 
average. By comparison it is deter- 
mined whether accomplishments meas- 
ure up to the standard of the average. 

The unassociated store may refer to 
various statistics published by such 
organizations as the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research and the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

In speaking of a department’s profit- 
ableness, there is no more simple, yet 
effective language, than the percentage 
of increase or decrease in sales, and the 
net profit percentage to net sales. We 
are thus informed as to a general con- 
dition, but in order to localize discrep- 
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ancies, it is necessary to refer to the 
following so-called indices of efficiency 
—further indicators of a department’s 
operating and merchandising efforts: 


Operating Expenses 
Percentage of Expense to Net Sales 


General and administrative expense 
Occupancy expense 

Buying expense 

Advertising and publicity expense 
Selling expense 

Delivery expense 

Total department expense 

Maintained mark-up percentage 
Discount earned percentage to net sales 
Net profit percentage to net sales. 


= 


— 


Merchandising Statistics 


1. Net sales for department 

Percentage of increase or decrease in sales 
3. Percentage of department sales to total store 
sales. 

Initial mark-up percentage 

Percentage of returns to net sales 
Percentage of mark-downs 

Square feet of selling space 

Sales per selling square foot 

Number of sales transactions 

Average net sale 

. Total salaries and commissions paid 
salesmen 

Average selling cost per sale 

Average number of salespeople 

Average earnings per salesperson 

. Average retail stock 

. Rate of stock turn 


= 
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We examine these figures for any 
given period by comparing them with 
previous periods and with similar fig- 
ures for the same department in other 
stores. It is thus possible to discover 
those activities which, in the depart- 
ment we are studying, are unprofitable. 

For example, a comparison of the 
average net sale figure for a succession 
of periods up to the present may show 
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a downward tendency. This may be 
the result of a decline in the cost price 
of merchandise or, on the other hand, 
may indicate a “trading-down” tend- 
ency in the department. By compari- 
son with other stores, whether the con- 
dition is general, or whether it is to 
be attributed to the management of 
the department, may be determined. 
By comparison with the average net 
sale figure for the total store, it may 
be proved that the change in price level 
is peculiar to the department, and is 
the result of its efforts to build vol- 
ume. The solution of the problem in 
question is a matter of policy, and is 
to be referred to the merchandise 
management. The study has served 
its purpose in acquainting the store 
owner with a condition which other- 
wise might have continued unnoticed. 


The Outline for Study.—The indi- 
vidual undertaking the study will con- 
sider the department as a complete 
operating unit in itself, yet designed 
to fit into the scheme of the store as 
a whole. As acomplete operating unit, 
there are the various phases of its ac- 
tivities to be studied so as to deter- 
mine the causes for those weaknesses 
which have already manifested them- 
selves. These phases comprise the 
business of retailing: 


a. Buying f. Stock keeping 

b. Selling g. Layout and display 
c. Advertising h. Personnel 

d. Publicity i. Service 


e. Merchandising j. Management 

Each of these functions is inclusive 
in itself, and in order that the study 
may be properly organized, an outline 
will serve to concentrate the attention 
on those points which have presented 
themselves for analysis. Careful prep- 
aration of the outline will conserve 
time and effort in making the analysis. 
The outline should not only list the 


steps in the study, but should also pre- 
sent for consideration the soundness of 
the principles involved. 

The following will serve to illustrate 
the manner in which the function of 
merchandising might be treated in the 
outline: 


E—Merchandising Problems 


” 


1. How is the “open-to-buy” figure deter- 
mined? 

2. How are planned sales figures determined? 

3. Is a unit sales and stock record kept? Out- 
line plan of system in use. 

4. How often are inventories taken? 

5. Are reports issued regularly from the unit 
record to merchandise staff ? 

6. What method is used to move slow- 
selling items? 

7. How are comparisons made with merchandise 
offered by competitors? 

8. Is a want-slip system used in the department ? 


Stores engaged in cooperative re- 
search have found the committee idea 
to be practical in carrying out the ac- 
tual study in the department. The 
committee is composed of three, four, 
or five members, each a specialist in 
one or more of the store functions. 
Each member of the committee re- 
ceives that portion of the outline in 
which he is interested, in order that 
his work in the study may be properly 
directed. 

The individual undertaking the study 
of a weak department, without assist- 
ance, must necessarily possess a prac- 
tical as well as proficient knowledge 
of all of the activities of the depart- 
ment. Keen mind, both critical and 
appreciative, and a personality that is 
not antagonistic, are all essential to the 
study if it is to be successful. 


Prescribing Treatment.—The weak 
department has been subjected to a 
complete examination. Treatment 
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DISTRIBUTION CENSUS CONTINUED 


should be both corrective and preven- 
tive. Probably, the individual making 
the study will not be required to put 
the recommendations resulting from it 
into actual practice, and there is, there- 
fore, the need to be most convincing. 
Recommendations for change should 
be supported not only by the statistics 
which have already been compiled, but 
should also be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the principle involved. If there 
is a right and wrong way of doing 
things, this principle will show the 
wisdom of the right way. 

The department shows a poor turn- 
over. An analysis of the stocks proves 
that the stock investment is too widely 
distributed. There are too many price 
lines, and styles are generally competi- 
tive. Other stores have found it prof- 
itable to concentrate their price points, 
to show a turnover at each price fea- 
tured, to advertise those prices to 
which their public responds, and to 
eliminate those styles which are slow 
selling and are clogging stocks. 

It is recommended that stocks be 
reclassified, that definite price lines be 
established, that mark-downs be taken 
early in small doses, rather than late 
and disastrously, that purchases be 
concentrated, and that the buyer of 
the department be more appreciative 
of the demands of the customer rather 
than of the predicaments of the manu- 
facturer. 


Conclusion.—Only by proving to sat- 
isfaction that a certain principle is prof- 
itable will it be possible ultimately to 
standardize merchandising procedure. 
Standardization will eventually intro- 
duce to the department store those 
economies in operation which have al- 
ready been achieved by the specialty 
chain. Our study should find its log- 
ical conclusion in a standard of prac- 
tice. This standard of practice will 
assist those in operation of the depart- 
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ment to maintain a level of efficiency in 
keeping with the demands of the profit 
sheet. 

There is the need to be practical 
at all times. An investment has been 
made in the study. Only in so far as 
the return is appreciable in size, will 
the investment have been justified. 
Recommendations were made in the 
hope that they would be productive 
of results. It is, therefore, suggested 
that at a subsequent date stock be 
taken of those changes which were put 
into effect as the result of the study. 

What has been the effect on turn- 
over, sales, profit? Is the department 
more presentable, does it more closely 
resemble the ideals of the store, and 
has it fully recovered? We must ask 
ourselves these questions in behalf of 
those cardinal purposes of store oper- 
ation, permanence, growth, and net 
profits. 


DISTRIBUTION CENSUS CON- 
TINUED 


pete of the sample distribu- 
tion census for 1926, which has 
been undertaken in 17 cities and par- 
tially completed by the Census Bureau 
in cooperation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and with or- 
ganizations in the communities con- 
cerned, have aroused much interest. 
The census has contributed such valu- 
able data that the National Committee 
on Distribution, with Owen D. Young 
as chairman, is contemplating making a 
recommendation for a national census. 
If the Committee decides that the re- 
sults of the sample cases are sufficiently 
indicative of value and the time for a 
national study opportune, it will take 
steps toward asking Congress for an 
appropriation to extend the survey over 
the whole nation. Secretary Hoover, 
who is particularly interested in the 
work, estimates that a million dollars 
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is sufficient to carry out the undertak- 
ing on a national scale, and recom- 
mends making one every five years, as 
is now being done in the case of the 
agricultural census. 

Salient facts and features of the Bal- 
timore census were reported in the July 
issue of THE JOURNAL OF RETAILING. 
The more recently completed reports 
for Fargo, Denver, and Syracuse dis- 
close comparable figures of interest. It 
develops that for 1926 there is consid- 
erable difference in annual sales vol- 
ume as between stores of the several 
localities: 

Fargo has 392 retail stores 


$50,100 
Syracuse has 2327 stores averaging 

Denver has 3810 stores averaging 

in sales...... 39,880 


Baltimore has 11,127 stores averaging 
in sales 


Will figures for the remaining cities 
show, as is the case here, that average 
sales volume is inversely proportional 
to the number of retail stores in the 
community ? 

Department-store figures are always 
of interest, especially now that the 
question of mass buying and selling is 
receiving so much attention. These 
studies show that for 1926: 


6 Denver department stores had an 


average volume $4,256,600 
5 Syracuse department stores had an 
average volume 1,960,000 


44 Baltimore department stores had an 


average volume of 1,242,000 


Figures on the Fargo department 
stores are not comparable in this connec- 
tion since they were combined with 
those of the wearing apparel and 5-and- 
10 stores. Further figures on the Bal- 
timore survey are of interest in that 
the 44 department stores did a volume 
of $54,000,000, which is 23 per cent of 
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the total city sales of the commodities 
they handle. In seven of the items, de- 
partment stores sold over 80 per cent 
of the total quantity retailed: 


Per Cent 
Children’s and infants’ weart.............. 86 
Cotton piece goods 81 
Rayon piece goods . 95 
Silk piece goods......... 92 
Woolen piece goods. 90 
Women’s hosiery 81 
Women’s underwear 91 


The data secured from these opening 
studies might indicate that there will 
be considerable difference between fig- 
ures for the small and the large cities. 
It may follow, then, that before any set 
of data and conclusions can be used as 
standards of measurement, a classifica- 
tion of cities must precede. 

Recent issues of the Retail Ledger and 
the Advertisers’ Weekly carry more com- 
plete résumés and interesting compari- 
sons of the preliminary reports submit- 
ted in these sample surveys. 


AUDITING BY MACHINE 


ACHINE AUDITING has en- 
tered the offices of the modern 
department store. A large New York 
City store has completed nearly a year’s 
experience with the machine system of 
punching, sorting, and tabulating rec- 
ords. Present accomplishments point 
to an annual saving of at least $10,000 
net, after deducting the cost of the ren- 
tal on the machines and the cost of ihe 
cards needed for the operation of the 
plan. Auditing personnel is said to 
have been reduced 30 per cent as a re- 
sult of its introduction. 
Among the various benefits secured 
by the change to machines are: 
1. Reduction in auditing expense, as noted above 
2. One-day audit of all sales checks 
3. More accurate work 
4. More speedy auditing procedure 


On 
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5. Reduction in floor space required for auditing 
department 
6. Wider range of statistical information read- 
ily available 
a. Auditing merchandise returns by depart- 
ments, type of sale and reason for return 
b. Analysis of sales as to price range, style 
and size 
c. Controlling of sales by units, wherever 
possible 
d. Controlling of ageing installment ac- 
counts 
e. Recording numerous payroll facts. 


CUSTOMER AND CREDIT MAN- 
AGER CONTACTS 


PACIFIC COAST credit man 

stresses the idea that the credit 
manager should personally handle all 
applications for credit accommodations 
rather than delegate any part of the 
duty to others in his department or to 
people on the selling floor. Making this 
personal contact with all new debtors, 
which may often approach a physical 
burden, is of so much value that every 
effort should be made to operate on 
such a basis. The contention is that an 
opportunity to deal with the head of 


departments is r “ch appreciated, and 
the store giving the public ready access 
to its executives is building up a re- 
serve of good will. 

Furthermore, subordinates in the 
credit office and salespeople often lack 
the requisite training in credit granting 
and many losses occur when these 
people take the bulk of credit applica- 
tions. The skill required either to re- 
fuse credit tactfully or to extend it judi- 
ciously is not given to many—another 
reason for more centralization in credit 
extension. After the publicity division 
has spent much money in bringing 
prospective customers to the store, the 
possible advantages should not be dis- 
sipated by errors in dealing with those 
who may want to buy on account. 
Some say that salespeople should even 
be forbidden to discuss the terms of 
sale with a customer; that is wholly 
the function of the credit department. 
Again, credit dealing on the floor is 
undesirable in that the customer is, or 
should be, preoccupied in purchasing. 
She is in no mood to be questioned and 
the frequent result is a hurried and un- 
satisfactory interview. 


Management 


Shorter Working Hours 


A Summary of the Experience of James A. Hearn & Son 


Jutta CAMERON 


HY does the brass plate at each 

entrance to the Hearn store carry 
the inscription, “Hours—9.30 to 5.30,” 
instead of “9.00 to 5.30”? Because the 
firm feels that the shorter hours make 
the employees more contented, be- 
cause no business is lost by the shorter 
day, and because it is good publicity. 
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Keeping the Employees Contented. 
—It was interesting to listen to the 
comments of employees in the store on 
the second of May, following the an- 
nouncement of the 9.30 opening. Some 
remarked, “Aren’t we lucky to be 
working here?” “Just think of the 
subway jam we'll miss”; “We can 
actually get the dishes washed in the 
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morning”; and “Now we can see the 
youngsters off to school before we 
leave.” Others indulged in east to west 
smiles and announced that now they 
could get that extra sleep; while still 
others decided to allow themselves the 
luxury of a leisurely breakfast. 

The same day, some customers ex- 
pressed themselves in our hearing. One 
said, “Well, I’m glad to wait a while to 
get in. Let them have the extra half 
hour. It won’t hurt anyone.” Another 
said, “They’ll work harder if they aren’t 
in the worst of the subway crowd be- 
cause they’ll feel better, and the store 
will profit by it.” 

Later on in the day, two elderly 
ladies, obviously of old New York, 
were overheard to say, “Well, if you re- 
member, Hearn’s was the first store to 
close all day Saturdays.” 

“Oh, were they? I didn’t know that, 
but I remember they were the ones to 
start bargain Fridays.” 

“Oh, yes,” rejoined the other, “and 
now here’s another step. It takes good 
old Hearn to show the way.” 


Decrease in Lateness.—After the 
shorter hours had been in effect for sev- 
eral months, it was noticed that there 
was a remarkable decrease in lateness. 
Week in and week out the lateness re- 
port showed that only two or three 
people were late out of the entire force; 
while on several occasions, everyone 
was on time. Employees arrived when 
they were expected and started to 
work. There was no half hour breath- 
ing spell after the department opened. 
They took their breathing exercises be- 
forehand, and were ready for business 
when the bell rang. 

Compared with many other institu- 
tions, this record may not seem un- 
usual, but in comparison with our pre- 
vious record, it is most encouraging. 
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Better Type Applicants.—On the oc- 
casion of the 100th Anniversary Sale 
in September of this year, a noticeably 
better type of person applied for posi- 
tions than had applied heretofore. 
When asked, “What made you decide | 
to come to our store?” the applicant 
frequently replied, “I heard that this 
store was very considerate of its em- 
ployees,” or, “I know a girl who works 
here and she likes the hours,” or, “I 
wanted to be in a store which is pro- 
gressive.” 

Judging from the attitude of the new 
employees, from the testimony of those 
already with us, and from the attend- 
ance records of five months, our em- 
ployees like the hours in our store, and 
they are more than willing to work a 
little harder while they work. 


No Loss of Business.—Although 
some customers still come to our doors 
before 9.30 in the morning, most of 
them are content to wait just inside un- 
til the store is formally opened. The 
members of the firm are convinced that 
our previous first half hour’s. business 
comes in now, quite naturally, later in 
the day. 


Good Publicity—The fact that we 
have done something which we know 
our employees approve most heartily 
and which we believe our patrons—and 
those of other stores, too—think well 
of, is good publicity. Employees talk 
about the shorter working hours and 
customers remark about it. Of course 
there are many who do not yet know 
that we open later than other stores, 
but each day a few more people hear 
of it, and if many of them do not an- 
alyze its significance, there are those 
who do realize that we are showing 
consideration for our employees and 
like us better for it. The fact that 
people patronize a store because they 
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approve of its policies, as well as its 
merchandise and its service, is illus- 
trated by the many letters of congratu- 
lation which were received by us on 
the occasion of our most recent depart- 
ure from custom. 


STANDARDS FOR OVERTIME 
WORK 


N adopting definite standards for 
overtime work, William Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston, is pointing 
out one way toward better personnel 
relations. In the average store there 
tends to be considerable misunder- 
standing in the minds of employees as 
to what overtime work the store has a 
right to expect and what the remunera- 
tion is to be. 
A few of the Filene standards are: 


(1) A 48-hour week for all except a few 
specialized workers and except during the 
summer period, June 15-September 15, 
when the week is 45 hours. 

(2) Overtime work, except in the case of 
emergencies, is against store policy. There 
shall be no overtime until after the expi- 
ration of the regular schedule. 

(3) At stock-taking time, everyone working 
is allowed 75 cents supper money. 

(4) No women shall be eligible for overtime 
beyond the 48-hour schedule, in accord- 
ance with state law. 

(5) Male employees doing manual labor shall 
get the overtime rate set by the depart- 
ment in question. In no case is this to be 
less than straight time. 

(6) Male employees doing nonmanual work 
shall not be paid generally for overtime 
but rather be given a supper allowance 
of 75 cents. 

(7) Except for delivery men, all employees 
have one hour daily for lunch, outside of 
the scheduled hours. 


DAMAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
IN DELIVERY 


HESTER B. CURTIS, personnel 
director of Scruggs, Vandervoort, 
Barey, in an address before the Store 
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Manager—Controller Convention stated 
that over 95 per cent of total losses sus- 
tained by St. Louis stores after sale is 
made may be traced to damage of vari- 
ous kinds occasioned in assembling, 
packing, and delivering of merchandise, 
and less than 5 per cent to theft. Most 
damage occurs in the home-furnishing 
departments. The following recom- 
mendations were made: 


Mirror—delivered in original crates 
and not covered by paper. 

Lamps—unpacked—and delivered in 
furniture vans rather than package 
trucks. Shades packed in corru- 
gated boxes. 

China and Glass—use of box-bag 
rather than fiber boxes. 

Furniture—use of dolly boxes in 
moving furniture from one place to 
another. 


STEEL AND WOOD SHELVING 


The magazine, Store Operation, has 
made a study of the experience of stores 
with wood and with steel shelving for 
stockrooms. The chief conclusion drawn 
from 52 replies to a questionnaire is that 
stores using any quantity of steel shelving 
are well satisfied, some stating that they 
never again would consider wood. It is 
also concluded that, if all costs incident 
to the work of installation are applied, the 
cost of steel shelving is little higher, and 
possibly slightly lower than wood. 

The following advantages for steel 
shelving are given: 


1. Flexible. Spacing can be quickly 
rearranged to accommodate varying 
stock-storage conditions 

2. Greater storage capacity, economy 
in space 

3. Steel a continual asset; has a resale 

value that wood has not 

Less fire hazard 

More sanitary 

More durable 
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PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES 


Excerpts from an address delivered by 
DANIEL BLOOMFIELD, manager of the Re- 
tail Trade Board and Stores Commodity 
Service, Boston, before a joint conven- 
tion session of the Controllers’ Congress 
and the Store Managers’ Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association at 
Chicago 

It seems that managements have not re- 
alized the possibilities of cutting overhead 
by concentration on the item of “supplies” 
with a view toward making purchasing 
conform more and more to sound business 
principles They have not realized, speak- 
ing generally, how haphazard, how un- 
scientific, how unbusinesslike is their 
attitude towards the function of supply 
purchase. 


Developing a Sound Purchasing Pol- 
icy.—1I want to outline briefly the points 
which I consider essential in building up 
a sound policy for purchase of supplies. 


(1) Centralization of all purchasing ac- 
tivities in one department—It may be 
urged that the average purchasing agent is 
not familiar with certain supplies and 
equipment which are the special province 
of the store engineer or office manager. 
The answer is to obtain the services of a 
more than average purchasing agent. He 
will well repay the investment a store 
makes in him. Where this is not possible, 
the store might well organize a “commit- 
tee on supply standards.” This committee 
may consist of the store manager, who 
should act as chairman, the controller, the 
office manager, the purchasing agent, and 
the store engineer. 


(2) Study of store supply needs—An 
intelligent purchasing policy requires 
study and analysis of the purpose and use 
of various supplies. This study ought to 
reveal the quantities of each item to be 
used from month to month. It should re- 
veal faults due to haphazard ordering of 
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supplies by departments. It should enable 
the store to chart its supply needs by de- 
partments and compare the figures of cur- 
rent requirements with the experience of 
previous years and the experience of other 
stores. 


(3) Study of supply waste—One can 
study the problem of waste of supplies 
with a view to cutting out unnecessary 
expenditures. On looking into this mat- 
ter you are apt to find that the present 
supply situation is the growth of many 
years of unorganized effort, that it shows 
definite possibilities for improvement if 
not savings. 


(4) Proper specifications—Here is the 
nub of the whole situation. Scientific pur- 
chasing rests on carefully drawn specifica- 
tions. If such specifications come from 
carefully studied standards you have the 
foundation for a sound policy. There is 
too much hunch, prejudice, and guesswork 
in the purchase of supplies. The failure 
to draw up specifications often means that 
the store is not getting what it pays for 
or that it cannot make proper comparison 
of items from competing manufacturers. 


(5) Development of tests—The devel- 
opment of fair and adequate tests should 
be the job of the purchasing department. 
Of course, the final test is whether the 
thing bought fully meets the needs of 
those who use it. But there should be 
something more than the test of “I like 
it” or “I don’t like it.” If you buy cloth- 
ing boxes you want to know whether they 
will stand up under the treatment of be- 
ing sent down chutes, having other boxes 
piled on them on the delivery wagon, 
whether the merchandise will reach the 
customer in good condition. You want to 
know how they compare with boxes from 
other manufacturers and what is the dif- 
ference in price. 


(6) Study of resources—It is obvious 
that to buy right is to know where to buy, 
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but in practice we often find this forgot- 
ten. Study of resources is perhaps as 
important as development of specifica- 
tions, for they go hand in hand. Is the 
resource you propose to use fully equipped 
to meet your orders and give you the 
prompt service you require? Are the 
people behind it reliable? How have they 
served other customers? How do they act 
in emergencies when you need their prod- 
uct? 


(7) Study of market and trend of 
prices—Buying at the right time is one of 
the secrets of a good purchasing organi- 
zation. The proper coordination of buy- 
ing needs with the most advantageous 
time for purchase can best come about 
from a study of the market and the trend 
of commodity prices. 


(8) Use of supply-control system—One 
of the great defects in many store man- 
agements today is the lack of a good sup- 
ply-control system. Without such a 
system a purchasing department is apt to 
be wasteful and inefficient. Here is a 
phase of store operation that involves the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars. The 
necessity for such control is so cbvious 
it hardly needs elaboration. 

The basis of such a system will be a 
perpetual inventory so that at all times one 
can tell just how much one has on hand 
and just when orders should be placed. 
The Retail Trade Board has recognized 
the need of such a system and has had a 
joint committee of controllers and pur- 
chasing agents at work on a plan for the 
last year. 


Codperative Buying of Supplies.— 
The adoption of buying standards by 
stores is one way of reducing the expense 
for supplies. While the economies in this 
direction are great they do not begin to 
compare with the economies that can be 
effected by group buying especially by 
stores located in one city. This phase of 
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retailing is so new that there is little ex- 
perience to guide us, but it is perfectly 
clear that such buying is economically 
sound. 

There are five main reasons why codp- 
erative buying of supplies is sound from 
the standpoint of economics: 


1. Jt encourages the adoption of scien- 
tific standards and methods—Stores that 
get together with the idea of group buy- 
ing soon learn that they must set up stand- 
ards for the supplies they buy. Building 
up such standards involves attention to 
the methods of supply control in individ- 
ual stores. 


2. Through standardization of product, 
it reduces manufacturing costs—The man- 
ufacturer can produce greater volume at 
lower cost because of standardization of 
product. This is an obvious economic 
truth. Custom-made supplies involve in- 
creased costs. 


3. It reduces selling costs of the manu- 
facturer—When a manufacturer sells to 
a group he saves selling expenses. Instead 
of having one or more salesmen go from 
store to store wasting a good deal of .time 
trying to get an interview, perhaps spend- 
ing a good deal of money in traveling and 
hotel expense, the group buying plan 
allows the salesman to go to the office of 
the purchasing group, state his proposi- 
tion, arrange terms. 


4. It reduces overhead expense of 
stores—In the first place the total cost 


for supplies is reduced. The smaller store 


gets the advantage of volume purchase by 
the group. It prevents expensive mistakes 
on the part of the purchasing department 
which come from acting alone and not 
having the advantage of exchange of ideas 
with other stores. This in itself justifies 
the whole idea of group buying. 


5. It eliminates waste—A few exam- 
ples from our experience in Boston wili 
show how this works out. In the three 
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years that we have done group buying we 
have brought about new standards as to 
sizes of so-called clothing boxes, mer- 
chandise bags, and Christmas boxes. 


Clothing Boxes—Study of the clothing 
boxes showed that forty sizes were in use 
and that this large number was unneces- 
sary. A committee of purchasing agents 
came to the conclusion that twelve sizes 
would be sufficient to meet the needs of 
Boston stores and that was the number 
agreed upon. The weight of board for 
various sizes was also agreed upon, as 
were the colors—brown and gray. The 
box manufacturer welcomed this reduc- 
tion in number of sizes as it enabled him 
to concentrate on sizes that were accep- 
table to a number of stores and to produce 
boxes at a lower cost. 


Merchandise Bags—So it was in the 
case of merchandise bags. We found that 
there were twenty-seven different sizes of 
bags. Again, a committee of purchasing 
agents took the matter in hand and re- 
ported that our stores could use six sizes 
for all purposes. In our attempt to arrive 
at standards for bags we learned that con- 
siderable economies could be effected by 
using a serrated edge type of bag instead 
of the die-cut bag. 

The serrated edge bag can be manu- 
factured with no waste as against a 
waste of 14% per cent in the manu- 
facture of die-cut envelopes, reports 
the company from which we buy our 
bags. Furthermore, actual production 
records show an average production 
of 644x9% bags to the nearest thou- 
sand as follows: serrated-edge bags— 
132,000 per day of nine hours; die-cut 
bags 74,000 per day of nine hours. 

Note that this factory makes die- 
cut bags of the latest type and prints 
them in one operation. In the ordi- 
nary type of die-cut machinery there 
are three distinct processes: printing, 
die-cutting, and folding. In factories 
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where this is done the production ex- 
pense of die-cut bags is even greater 
than our estimate. 

In serrated-edge bags we have also 
eliminated gum on the lip of the bags 
thus cutting cost down a little more. 

One question was whether we could 
standardize on colors and still allow for 
individuality of stores. It was agreed that 
brown and gray would help the situation. 
A store could then use the quality of 
paper to which it was accustomed and its 
imprint would appear as usual. 

We next looked into the question of 
what economies would result by the 
use of the serrated edge type of bag 
without sacrificing the appearance of 
the bag. After considerable discus- 
sion among the purchasing agents, 
some of whom saw the possibilities of 
the type of bag, several stores decided 
to try the bag out. So successful was 
the experiment that today practically 
every large store in Boston uses the 
serrated-edge bag at a considerable 
saving over the cost of the type of 
bags previously used. Stores in other 
cities have rapidly followed our ex- 
ample. 

Here is the interesting fact about 
this type of bag. It can be manu- 
factured with greater economy and speed 
than is the case with the die-cut bag. 
Add to this the saving in selling cost due 
to the fact that the manufacturer arranges 
the terms of the purchase with the 
office of the Stores Commodity Ser- 
vice, gets the various member stores 
to sign up for the quantity they need 
and does away with the necessity of 
sending his representatives around to 
each store. Naturally the manufac- 
turer can give the Stores Commodity 
Service a more attractive price than 
to an individual store. 


Christmas Boxes—A similar experience 
followed the study of Christmas boxes. 
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The number and variety of sizes in use 
represented a miniature Tower of Babel. 
No one had previously attempted to bring 
some order out of this chaos of sizes. We 
were able to reduce the number of sizes 
to forty-three. 

Our stores have agreed to standard- 
ize on these sizes and the next step 
will be to secure bids from manufac- 
turers. Our savings this year ought tc 
show up even better than the substan- 
tial savings of last year. 


Economies. — Group buying has 
helped the purchasing agents save their 
firms considerable sums of money. It has 
also helped them through the exchange of 
information and ideas. Of course such 


buying has its limits. It seems that only 
such items as represent a substantial vol- 
ume in the aggregate may be bought to 
best advantage. 

We have therefore concentrated on such 
major items as: gasoline, automobile tires 


and accessories, electric lamps, typewriter 
ribbons, excelsior, pins, office furniture, 
twine, wrapping paper, package han- 
dles, rubber bands, rubber stamps, 
mimeograph dry stencils. One of the 
jobs we are now putting through is a 
group purchase of lithographed letter- 
heads. 

The purchase of supplies must be given 
greater consideration than in the past. 
Guesswork should give way to orderly, 
businesslike methods. By focusing the 
light of intelligence on this phase of store 
operation, merchants will add another 
chapter to the story of how retail distribu- 
tion may be made more scientific, how 
costs may be reduced. 

Hunch, bias, and favoritism on the 
part of purchasing agents will give 
way to sound business standards. The 
work of the purchasing agent will then 
receive the recognition from the man- 
agement that it ought to have. 
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EDITORIAL 


Historical Study of Business 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY is planning to establish in its Graduate 

School of Business Administration a department devoted to crystalliz- 
ing business experience since antiquity. Intensive studies of outstanding 
individuals and institutions are to be made with a view to ascertaining and 
formulating policies that account for their acievements. The underlying 
causes for their success are intended to be made available to students and 
business men of the present and future. The Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research has been doing excellent work in current research and it has had no 
small part in producing standards and rules of conduct in business under- 
takings. 

This new enterprise may well be deemed a worthy one. Surely there is some- 
thing to be gained from an intensive study of past business. If research will reveal 
some of the underlying causes that have contributed to success or failure, they 
in turn may serve as guideposts to a higher plane of business enterprise. If, and 
when, a group of principles can be evolved from the vast body of historical data 
and put into usable form, business will be enabled to make a distinct advance. Of 
course the modern organizations of long and successful standing will also come in 
for a searching survey. Too much has the degree of any achievement in the past 
depended upon some one or two individuals in a concern. When they passed from 
the scene of activity chaos often ensued, merely because what they knew and prac- 
tised had not been put into form for passing on to their successors. An analysis 
of their methods would do much toward finding the key to success and obviating 
the difficulties resulting from the lack of it. 

Without doubt, such an historical study limited to retail enterprises—their 
successes and failures—will do much to formulate standards of policy to guide the 
practitioners of the new profession of retailing. 
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